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movement is powerful enough to annihilate a nation ; but, like
most extreme tendencies in politics, even this is illustrated in
Greek history by the union of Corinth and Argos from 392 to
387. Strictly speaking Corinth, from the age of the tyrants,
ever remained an oligarchy; for the restoration of this govern-
ment in 387 meant the renewed independence of the state.
When democracy did come it was in the modified form which
admission to the Achaean league necessitated.

If these few instances of the more or less permanent rule of
the few give us most of the information on oligarchic rule with
which we are acquainted, we are tempted to ask why most of
the details of this form of government have been suppressed,
and why so little of the constitutional arrangements of oligarchies
appears, not only in philosophical writings, but in inscriptions.
The transitoriness of these governments may account for much,
the secrecy of their administration for more; but the main
reason for this silence seems to be the comparative simplicity
of the type. The forms were few, the details of organisation
limited. It is true that this limitation is not inherent in
oligarchy: there is as ample room for variety here as in govern-
ments of the most democratic kind, for both the growth and the
combination of the necessary elements of government are as
possible in the narrowest as in the widest sphere. Proofs of
this are found in the early constitutional arrangements of
Athens, in the permanence of monarchy at Argos, in the
survival of a double council in the democracy of Elis, in the
antiquity of the lot as a mode of appointment to office. But
we may believe that in the most permanent oligarchies, even
where the constitution was a survival, variations of this kind
tended to be swept away; that a unity of administration, such
as the combination of judicial and executive power which we
observe in the council of Corinth, was generally possessed by
the deliberative assembly \ and that all individual magistracies
proceeded from and were directly responsible to this body.
Here there could be none of the distribution and of the conflict
of authority which arrest attention and lead to investigation of
the exact structure and working of a government. Political
research quitted the simple forms, after briefly noticing the
variety of principles on which they rested, to concentrate its
attention on the truly abnormal phenomenon of constitutions of
the mixed type.